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SENSE AND SYMPATHY. 


BY F. E. F. 
CHAPTER If. 
It made me laugh to hear Jack skirl in the chimney. 
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> “ Now,” said I,“ you kaow what hanging is good for.” forward again ; andI promised to ask you to invite } Her heart was often in a “ lime kiln,” though per- | i 
; Heart or Mip sareman, him. It will be of service to him to be seen here.” ; haps about trifles. Yet upon the whole she enjoy- , 
. g “ Mr. Auten looks feeble, Sarah,” said Mrs.}  « Neyer!” said Sarah, with decision; “ I nev- | ed as much of h»ppiness, probably, as her nature 
; Eldon to her sister, some time after marriage— | er will countenance any one who could be guilty of | was capable of. Her children were pattern children, 
pod ; * Is he well?” such conduct. I am as.onished you could ask it.” | orderly, correct and obedient. No act of rebellion !} ' 
; “Yes, perfectly,” replied Sarah. ‘“ Pray don't “ My dear Sarah, remember what a lad he was | had ever been known in the little circle, but one, and i 

} put it into his head that he isnot, or you will make } at the time,” urged Mrs. Eldon. that was in her eldest boy, which had been so se- it 

: him more indolent than ever. He wants exercise, « He was old enough to know better,” replied | verely punished that it had become a matter of fear- | ‘ 

| , that is all. I wish him to ride on horseback before } Mrs. Allen. } ful tradition with the rest. In fact, Sarah was a 
» 3 breakfast.” CF sa Undoubtedly,” resumed her sister—“ but Sa- . stern mother, more feared than loved by her child- | 

“At what hour do you breakfast?” inquired ) rah, if you had a family of boys growing up around } ren, yet they were generally looked upon asa 

} { Mrs. Eldon. } you as I have, you would learn to look with more | remarkably well brought up family,” and Mrs. Allen 

;  “ At six,” replied her sister. leniency upon their errors.” ; received no small praise for her admirable manage- 

) } “At six at this season !” exclaimed Mrs. Eldon.) — « If I countenance such young menas Brandon,” ; ment of her young flock. 

“Why it can scarcely be light. Docs Mr. Allen replied Sarah, “ I don’t know what right I should ; ‘* Who do you think was suspended to-day ?” said 
like such early hours?” have to look for better things in my own sons. | Charles Eldon, as he threw down his books on his } 

} : ** No,” answered Mrs. Allen, laughing, “ he | When society overlooks such acts, we may as well | return from college. 
on } would greatly prefer nine, I believe. But such in- , abandon all principle and order at once. “Who ? who?” exclaimed his young brothers } ; 
1 f ; dolent habits destroy all order and regularity ina} «© As a general rule, { agree with you,” returned | and sisters. f 
S household.” } Mrs. Eldon; ‘* but situated as we are with regard “Tom Allen !” | i 
L } “ Now, Mrs. Eldon, I appeal to you,” said her } to the Brandon family, I should wish here to make * What, ‘Tommy good-shoes!” exclaimed the } 

i ; brother-in-law, good-humoredly, “ if there is any ‘an exception. They were my mother’s earliest | children, with shouts of merriment. “ Oh, thatis | 
on ; use in being up at candle-light. I tell Sarah we | friends, and we are under many obligations to | too good! Mamma, only think, ‘Tom Allen is sus- 
+ have the twenty. four hours before us. I do not see > them.” pended !” ; 
“ } : the use of hurrying so. It appears tome I hardly; « Any thing that I could do for them but this, I * Hush, hush, my dear!” said Mrs, Eldon, 
le } } get asleep before the bell rings for breakfast.” } would do cheerfully,” replied Sarah. ; gravely, “ Lam sorry to hear it.” 
- “ The use of early rising,” replied Sarah, “ is * But there is nothing else you can do, Sarah,” “ That is more than I am,” said Fanny, inalow { 

that we need never hurry. There is time for every persisted Mrs. Eldon. ‘ They want nothing else; . voice. “ It is the best news I have heard this 

' ; thing, and unless the master and mistress are up, | and it scems to me that friendship is but a name, if! many a day. Aunt Sarah made such a fuss when 
ry { every thing stands still. And, after all, it only de- ) we are not willing to make a sacrifice for our ; Lewis got into that scrape, and it was not much | 
ix } { pends upon habits whether we dislike it or not ;” ’ friends.” after all.” } 
~ and there was something inhertoneand mannerthat |“ Any but thatof principle Iam willing tomake } |“ What has been the matter, my son ?” inquired 
a } implied it was a habit her husband must acquire. | for them,” replied Mrs. Allen, resolutely. Mrs. Eldon. 

Now in fact Mr. Allen was not strong; but } When Sarah took it up as a matter of principle, “ Nothing of much consequence—only Tom has} 

Sarah, who had never been ill for an hour, and | her sister desisted at once, as she knew the business lagged behind the class almost ever since he has ° 

ve } ; scarcely knew what it was to be fatigued, had no to be hopeless. She only sighed, and hoped Sarah | been in it, sonow the Puts have suspended him, 
ve more comprehension of the languor of a feeble } might never know some of the trials of a mother’s » and he must take a tutor, and try and pull up.” { 
es | { frame, than she had mercy for a weak mind, and, } heart, to teach her mercy and compassion. * 'To think of one of these pattern children being } 
consequently, the breakfast bell rang as pitilessly } Sarah continued, as married woman, to be very | suspended!” said Frank, laughing. ‘It is the ‘ 
at break of day, as if Mr. Allen had been endowed ; much what she had been asa girl, for marriage docs _ best joke I ever heard.” i 
ne) ; with her own * steel and whalebone constitution.” } not modify the character as much as people think it And in spite of all their mother’s proper ad- 
- ; } Strong health makes one sometimes unfeeling, and ‘ does. Her active and energetic nature, which had | monitions and grave looks, the news was matter of  } 
‘0 3 } soit was with Sarah. She thought a good walk or | formerly been expended on societies and paupers. | perfect jubilee with the young Eldons. Not that | 
00 






ered next to it—laziness. 





* And now, Sarah,” 






a favor of you. 






and his wife to your party next week.” 
“Which one!” inquired Mrs. Allen. 







you mean the othe » 


Soo 





4 , long ride a panacea for all the ills flesh is heir to, and 
that if sickness was not sin, it was what she consid- 


said Mrs. Elden, “ I want 
I want you to ask young Brandon } 


* T did 
not know Frank was ) nares, for I don’t suppose 


* Yes I do,” replied her sister. 
* Not the one who was implicated in that affair } 

some years since ?” pursued Mrs. Allen. 
“ The same,” continued Mrs. Eldon. 


“ He was 
almost a boy when that happened, and he has quite 
redeemed himself since. Andnow that he is mar- } 


ried, his friends wish to make an effort to bring him } 


| 


was now devoted to her household, husband and 
, children, and all were managed with the same up- 
‘ right principle and relentless decision which she 
, had ever shown in all her undertakings. 

The attachment between hersclf and husband was 
strong, although the perfect harmony did not al- 
ways exist between them that might have been ex- 
; pected, from the sense on her side andthe good 
temper on his. 


Mr. Allen, like most weak men, was obstinate, 
and when he wanted to do a thing, generally did it, 
and only showed his consciousness of Sarah's disap- 
probation by not telling her of what he had done ; 
and many a time was she bitterly provoked to find 
that projects which she had opposed, and supposed 
abandoned, had long since been quietly effected. 


they had positively unkind feelings toward their 
young cousins, but they disliked their aunt heartily, 
and, in short, pattern children always incur a cer- 
tain share of unpopularity among juveniles of their 
own standing. Freeand spirited natures will not 
brook the superiority which is often accorded by 
their elders to the tame and correct inferiority of 
such children. 


ure olten visited heavily on their offspring under 


Then, too, the sins of the parents . 
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more such reminiscences and ejaculations of the 
kind, broke forth on all sides, In fact, if the whole 


the bottum of her heart, the sorrow for her sister’s 
mortification she assumed. “ It will do her good,” 


people’s children. The thing is not a matter of 
importance in itself, but it is enough to show her 
that her boys are like other boys.” 


i a 


sisted upon that boy’s taking a collegiate education,” 
remarked Mr. Eldon. “ He resemble his father in 
mind ; that is to say, he has none, and besides, is 
naturally indolent. He showed a disposition to en- 
ter the counting-house, and he would have done 
better there.” 

“« Sarah thinks it great weakness in parents to 
yield to what she calls the whims of young people.” 

“ Undoubtedly ; but, at thesame time, not to study 
and maktallowances for their natural capacities and 
dispositions, is equally unwise. 
guided, but not controlled.” 





Nature is to be 


that she could not control all events falling within 
the sphere of ber domestic circle,” replied Mrs. 
Eldon. 

“ Then probably she has a bitter lesson yet to 
learn,” replied Mr. Eldon—and so the conversation 
dropped. 

The summer coming on, Mrs. Eldon left the city 
early with her family, and consequently did not sce 
Mrs. Allen for several months. 


ance. 

“ Are you well, Sarah ?” she asked. 

* No, Iam not,” replied Mrs, Allen. “ T have 
I never knew what they meant before. I saw they 
were not really ill, and I thought it was only imagi- 
nation or indolence. 
For the first time in my life, I know what it is to be 
oppressed with languor, 
me ; and when I try to rouse myself and shake it off, 
my limbs refuse to obey my will.” 


oer ROAR 
——e. pn OO ~ 


“* My dear sister,” said Mrs. Eldon, “ don’t at- 


tempt that. You need repose—if you overtask 


——— 


life.” 

“ That is what my deat, kind husband says,” re- 
plied Mrs. Allen. ‘ And oh,” she continued, with 
my conscience reproaches me for my former want 
of consideration—for ny unkindness, in fact, to 
him. 
I thought it was only one of your notions, and I 


an tt AetnlnttteE 


short, no sympathy for much that | now am con- 
vinced was bodily indisposition. Formerly, I could 
even supposing, according to you, that he was not 
well, to rise an hour later in the morning. The 
And now 
\ when I wake so languid, I feel that an hour's rest 


idea seemed to me absolutely absurd. 






* Where is the use in getting up ?—what matters 


» = re O\ 
—— < 


4 - 
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truth were known, Mrs. Eldon herself, in spite of her | 


she said to herself. ‘* Sarah is too hard upon other | 


( 


‘ 


efforts to maintain the propricties, did not feel, at ) 


{ 


} 
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not make big eyes at Charley any more,” and “ let | sent as a punishment, and a lesson to teach me sym- 
Aunt Allen shut up about Lewis now,” and many pathy and mercy for those of a naturally different 


constitution from my own.” 

When Mrs. Eldon repeated this observation of 
Mrs. Allen’s to her husband, he dryly remarked 
that “ it was a pity the lesson had not come earlier.” 

Pecuniary losses, too, fell heavily upon the Al- 
lens about this time. A public institution failed, in 
which Mr. Allen had invested much of his wife’s 
property. It had never been an institution in which 


’ she had much confidence, and when he had con. 


“ I thought your sister was wrong when she in- | 


sulted her on the subject, she decidedly objected to 
the changing certain for what she considered uncer- 
tain property. But Mr. Allen, as we have said, was 
a weak man, who, when he had once got a _ notion 
in his head, never rested until he had executed it. 
He was just sufficiently under his wife’s influence 
to make him conceal the fact when it was done. 
Ii circumstances, discovered it, he would only re- 
ply to her remonstrances, which were not always of 


| the gentlest, “* Well, well, it is done now, and there 


is no use in talking about it.” 


Sarah was not 


_ often to be pacified in that way, and if any thing 
, could have provoked her more than the facts them- 
| selves, it would have been the quiet, meek yet ob. 


“ You would find it difficult to persuade Sarah | 


\ 


stinate air withal, with which he listened to her 
lectures on the subject. 
Kither Sarah was not the woman she once had 


_ been, or the magnitude of the present offence seemed 


to stun her into silence, for she bore with dignity 


, and fortitude what she felt to be a serious misfor- 


When she did, she | 
was much struck with the change in her appear. | 


tune. 
What was griefto ber, was matter of gossip, 


tance, and that, too, not always in the most sym. 
pathizing and good-natured spirit. 

“Are you not sorry for the Allens?” inquired 
one of her set. “Itis said they have lost the 


/ greater part of their fortune in this company that 


heard people talk of being weak and miserable, but | 


has just failed.” 
The lady thus adressed was one who prided her- 


. sclfon her frankness, and she answered, with a 


I now feel that I was wrong. | 


Every thing is a burden to | 


their faults. 


yourself now, you may feel the ill effects all your | 


much emotion, * you don’t know, Charlotte, how | 


You always told me he was not strong, but | 


} 


| not comprehend what possible good it could do him | 


‘is of such infinite importance, and I ask myself, | 


spirit and promptness that caused the other to laugh, 
“No, Tcan’tsay lam. Mrs. Allen has hitherto 


simular circumstances; and * Aunt Sarah lec- { it whether the houshold commences its daily rou. { he is nobody,” was all the consideration deigned 
tures,” and “the fuss Aunt Sarah made on such tine an hour earlier or later 7 Charlotte, I some- 
and such an occasion,” “ and now Aunt Sarah need | time feel that this breaking down of my health is | and talked over according to the feelings of the 


| 


{ 
} 
j 
{ 
} 
} 
| 
{ 
{ 


! 
f 
} 
} 
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him by the women. But Mrs. Allen was canvassed 


speakers, as if she were both master and mistress 
of the establishment. Mrs. Ludlow, her early 
freind, was still her friend, and sympathized, from 
the bottom of her heart, in all her trials. 

Prosperity often seems to mark certain families 
for its own for years—but when the tide changes, 
misfortune frequently clings as obstinately to those 
who have hitherto seemed the favorite of fortune. 
To most of us, life is as an April day, checkered by 
clouds and sunshine ; but there are others whose 
brilliant morning and calm noonday suddenly dark. 
en into clouds and storm. A certain portion of 
sorrow is the lot of all, whether it comes drifting 
through life, or is compassed within any particu- 
lar period of existence. Come, however, it must to 
all. 

Sarah’s life had hitherto been blessed above that 
of most women. But youth, health and wealth 
had now passed from her, and her proud, stern 
spirit had yet toundergo trials she had never dream- 
ed within the scope of possibility as falling to her lot. 
Her eldest boy, the * ‘Tommy good-shoes,” of for- 
mer days, was now the source of an anguish a 
mother’s heart alone can know. Forced upon a 
course of education for which he had no taste and 
scarcely any capacity, the four years allotted to 
collegiate studies were to him four years of unbrok. 
en idleness. The same easy, docile nature that 
had made him the ** Tommy good-child” of early 
years, rendered him still pliant to the influences 


abouthim. These, unhappily, as is generally the 


| case in idleness, were not good. College suspen- 
| sions and remoustrances were the commencement 
however, to the circle of her immediate acquain- } 


of a course of which little bills soon followed in the 
wake. When these fell into his father’s hands, 
they were often paid without a word, for he had 


, learned to dread, scarce less than the boy the bit. 


though that every body clse’s misfortunes were | 


hardly during to say as much herself, and she only 


gratified looks denicd— 
“ But it is a hard lesson to learn.” 
“« My dear Mrs. Binney,” replied her friend, “ we 


Let her now bring the matter home.” | 
' The other seemed to enjoy the remark, although | 


terness of his wife's indignation when they reached 
her knowledge. 

To his mother’s keen reproaches, Tom listened 
in silence, the same kind of frightened, meek, obsti- 
nate silence with which his father had endured 
many aharangue before him. But they did not 
mend his ways. 

Mrs. Eldon had heard from time to time rumors 
that “ Tom Allen was very wild,” but she had 
thought that * boys will be boys,” and her husband 


said * young men will be young men,” and thus 
replied, with an affectation of amiability that her | 


, to the indiscretions of a youthful spirit. 
| they were mistaken. 


_a youthful but of a weak nature. 


have all of us hard lessons to learn in our exper. | 


ience through life. 
those who need them belore they can feel for others.” 

* She certainly has been rather hard upon those 
who fell into misfortune,” gently resumed Mrs, 


|} Binney. 
laughed at his dislike of early rising, and had, in | 


“ Rather hard !” ejaculated the other—* I nev- 
er shall forget when my brother failed—” and then 
came a stored up host of bitter remembrances and 
old offences against Mrs. Allen, specches long for- 
gotten, that had rankled deep, to rise up in judg- 
ment when her turn came to call for public sympa- 
thy and general discussion. 

Mr. Allen scemed to escape without cither sym- 
pathy or animadversion. If alluded to, he was 
called ‘* a poor, weak fool,” by the men, and “ oh, 


But I have no sympathy for | 


they had both attributed the rumors they had heard 
But here 
Tom’s were not the errors of 
The influence 
abroad was bad, and the conduct at home injudic- 
ious. If Mr. Allen’s children did not exactly say 


/ with the world,‘ Oh! he is nobody,” they yet 


, everybody” they feared and looked up to. 


felt the fact; while their mother was to them “ the 
Con. 
sequently, if'Tom got into a scrape there was noth- 
ing he somuch dreaded as his mother’s hearing of 
it. 
would not rather have endured than her anger. 


‘There was searccly any public opprobrium he 
In 
fact, the sort of Coventry in which he was put, the 
sad, severe looks that were bestowed upon him at 
home were slight inducements to a weak and timid 
Fpirit to reveal difficultes, pour forth confession and 
implore relief, and thus what had begun in weak- 
ness ended in disgrace. 


c 
« 


A debt which, through not large in itself, yet oft 
a 
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been contracted almost uncunsciously, and which 
he had not courage to avow at home. Harassed, 
tormented, terrified, he made use of funds which 
were not his own, and which his situation in a 
counting-house, where he had at last been placed, 
put within his reach. Weak, timid and reserved, 





he neither revealed his situation, nor asked for aid 

from either his young companions or natural friends | 
—but when he found detection could no longer be | 
warded off—fled. 

Public disgrace was the consequence ; and the | 
insignificance of the sum and the magnitude of the - 
offence were alike the theme of general discussion. | 
Mingled commiseration and blame were bestowed | 
upon the unhappy parents. People generally love | 
to think that a faulty education is the root of the 
evil. Some, therefore, censured the system that 
had restricted him in means; others thought a | 
tog ample allowance had been the origin of the 
sin. 

The affair was canvassed in every possible spirit, | 
and though commiseration could not be refused to | 
the heart-stricken parents, yet the tone of it was | 
often qualified by the personal sentiments of the 
speakers, for it is wondrous how unpopularity will 
cling to those who have incurred it, even under 


to bury all old griefs. 


considerable magnitude in the eyes of a youth, had 
| 


“* Why, she says that she means to go to Lowell 
and work in the factory.” 

“ Well, let her go ;” and Mr, Atkins took up the 
Patriot again. 
‘** But I do not see how I can spare her; the 


‘ 


spring cleaning is not yet done, nor the soap made, | 
nor the boys’ summer clothes; and you say that | 


you intend to board your own men folks and keep | 


two more cows than you did last year ; and Char- 


ley can scarcely go alone. I do not see how I can 
get along without her.” 

“ But you say she does not assist you about the 
house.” 

* Well, husband, but she might.” 

“ Yes, she might do a great many things which 
she does not think of doing ; and I do not see that 


, she means to be useful here, we will let her go to 
, the factory.” 


“Father, are you in earnest? May I go to Lo- 


“ Yes, Abby, if you promise me one thing ; and 
that is, that you will stay a whole year without 
visiting us, excepting in case of sickness, and that 


: you will stay but one year.” 


“I promise anything, father, if you will only let 
me go; for I thought you would say I had better 


‘ 
‘ 
{ 
calamities which one would suppose were enough | stay at home and pick rocks, and weed the garden 
' 


“ T cannot but feel sorry for any mother under 


,; and drop corn, and rake hay; and I do not want 


to dosuch work any longer. May I go with the 


such circumstances,” had been said, “ but I feel as | Slater girls next Tuesday, for that is the day they 


little for Mrs, Allen as I could feel for any one so 
situated. She meets with more sympathy now than / 
she ever would have given to another.” 
“ Had it been any one else’sson but Sarah Al- } 
len’s,” exclaimed another, ‘‘ I should have been 
sorry indeed, But hers isa hard temper. 
however, she know what trials are.” 


Now, 


things will happen, I had rather it had fallen on 
Mrs. Allen that on any else I know.” 

The Brandons breathed a deeper but silent com- 
ment upon the blow that had fallen on the haughty 
and unfeeling woman whose early slight they never 
had forgiven. 

“ My early, only friend,” cried Mrs. Allen, as 
she throw herself into Mary Ludlow’s arms, who, 
ever true to her in sorrow as in joy, was_ with her 
now in her hour of bitterest anguish, ‘ you, you 
alone feel for one who did not feel for others. The 
heart that was hardened by prosperity deserved to be 
broken by sorrow.” And then the full tide of 
anguish, and repentance, and confession, gushed 
forth with a freedom and humility that wells up 
alone from a broken and a contrite heart. 

The stern lesson had been taught, and received 
in spirit that shows that where there is Sense, ex- 
perience must teach Sympathy. The rock had 


been smitten, and the waters that gushed forth ' 


were pure and regenerating. 
—°- 5 ¢ Ceo — 
ABBY’S YEAR AT LOWELL. 
A TALE OF SELF DENIAL. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Mr. Arkins, I say! Husband, why can’t you 


o 


speak ? Do you hear what Abby says? 

“ Anything worth hearing ?” was the responsive 
question of Mr. Atkins; and he laid down the 
New Hampshire Patriot, and peered over his spec- 
)tacles with a look which seemed to say, that an 
event so uncommon deserved particular attention. 


} 
| be completely happy. 


/ have set out for their return ?” 


“ Yes, Abby, if you will remember you are to 


' stay a year, and only a year.” 
Abby retired to rest that night with a heart flut- | 
' tering with pleasure ; for ever since the visit of the } 
Slater girls with new silk dresses, and Navarino 
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But very different were the dreams of Abby’s 
mother ; and when she awoke the next morning, 
her first words to her husband were, “ Mr. Atkins, 
were you serious last night when you told Abby 
that she might go to Lowell? I thought at first 
that you were vexed because I interrupted you, 
and said it to stop the conversation.” 

“ Yes, wife, I was serious, and you did not in- 
terrupt me, for I had been listening to all that 


; you and Abby were saying.—She is a_ wild 
, thoughtless girl, and I hardly know what is best to 
do with her; but perhaps it will be as well to try 
| an experiment, and let her think and act a little 


while for herself. I expect she will spend all her 
earnings in fine clothes, but after she has done so, 
she may see the folly of it; at all events, she will 
be rather more likely to understand the value of 
money when she has been obliged to work for it. 


’ After she has had her own way for one year, she 


’ well?” said Abby, and she raised her bright black 
| eyes to her father’s with a look of exquisite delight. 


en ene 


may possibly be willing to return home and become 
a litte more steady, and be willing to devote her 
active energies, (for she is a very capable girl,) to 
houschold duties, for hitherto her services have been 
principally out of doors, where she is now too old 
to work. I am also willing that she should see a 
little of the world, and what is going on in it ; 
and I hope that if she receives no benefit, she will 
at least return to us uninjured.” 

“ Oh, husband, I have many fears for her,” was 
the reply of Mrs. Atkins, “ she is so very giddy 
and thoughtless, and the Slater girls are as hair- 
brained as herself and will lead her on in all sorts 


_ of folly —I wish you would tell her she must stay 
; at home.” 


} 


bonnets trimed with flowers, and lace veils, and | 
“ T amsorry for any one so situated, but if such gauze handkerchiefs, her head had been filled with 


visions of fine clothes; and she thought if she could 
only go where she could dress like them she should 
She was naturally very 


“T have made a promise,” said Mr. Atkins, 
‘‘and I will keep it: and Abby, I trust will keep 
hers.” 

Abby flew round in high spirits to make nec- 


‘ essary preparations for her departure, and her mother 


fond of dress, and often while a little girl, had sat 


on the grass bank by the road side watching the 


dwelling ; but when she saw the gay ribbons, and 


assisted her with a heavy heart. 
CHAPTER II. 
The evening before she left home, her father 
called her to him, and fixing upon her a calm and 


almost mournful look, he said, “* Abby, do you 
stage which went daily by her father’s retired | 


} smart shawls, which passed like a phantom before | 
. her wondering eyes, she had thought when older, } 
| she to would have such things; and she looked | 
' forward to womanhood as to a state in which the | 


chief pleasure must consist in wearing fine clothes. 


; But as years passed over her, she became aware | 


that this was a source from which she could never 
| derive any enjoyment while she remained at home, 


ever think?” Abby was subdued and almost awed 
by her father’s look and manner. There was 
something unusual in it—something in his ex- 
pression which was unexpected to her but which 
reminded her of her teacher's look at the Sabbath 
School, when he was endeavoring to impress upon 
her mind some serious truth. 


“Yes, father,” she at length replied, “I have 


| thought a good deal lately about going to Lowell.” 


} , rut ; 
{ for her father wasneither able nor willing to gratify : 
; her in this respect, and she had begun to fear that | 


} she must always wear the same brown cambric 
And now 
what a bright picture had been formed by her ar- 
dent and uncultivated imagination! Yes, she would 
go to Lowell, and carn all she could, anc spend 


ways be her “go tomeeting dress.” 


, silk dresses—one of grass green, and another of 
cherry red, and another, upon the color of which 
she would decide when she purchased it; and she 
would have a new Navarino bonnct, far more beau. 
tiful than Judith Slater's ; and when, at last, she 
tell asleep, it was to dream of satin and lace, and 
her glowing fancy reveled all night in a vast and 
beautiful collection of milliner’s finery. 


bonnet, and that the same calico gown would al- | 


those earnings in beautiful attire ; she would have } 


in her wishes, but it had now anew meaning. She 


“ But I do not believe, my child, that you have 
had one serious reflection upon the subject, and [ 
fear that Ihave done wrong in consenting to let 
you go from home. If | were too poor to maintain 
you here and had no employment about which you 
could make yourself useful, | should feel no self. 
reproach, and would let you go, that all might yet 
be well; but now I have done what at some future 
time I may severely repent of ; and Abby, if you 
do not wish to make me wretched, you will return 
to us a better, milder and more thoughtful girl,” 

That night Abby reflected more seriously than 
Her father's 
words, rendered more impressive by the look and 
tone with which they were delivered, had sunk 
into her heart as words of his had never done before. 


she had ever done in her life before. 


She had been surprised at his ready acquiescence : 
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felt that she was about to be abandoned to herself, 
because her parents despaired of being able to do 


anything with her, and thought her too wild, reck- | 
less and untameable to be softened by aught but 


the stern lessons of experience. 
them,” said she to herself ; ‘* I will show them that 
I have some reflection: and after 1 come home my 
father shall never ask meif I ruinx. Yes, I know 


“ T will surprise | 


what their fears are, and I will let them see that I | 


ean take care of myself, and as good care as they 
have ever taken of me. I know that I have not 


done as well as I might have done, but I will begin | 


now, and when I return they shall sec that Iam a 
better, milder and more thoughtful girl. 
money which I intended to spend in fine dresses 
shall be put into the bank. I will save it all, and 
my father shall see that I can earn money and take 
earc of ittoo. O, how different I will be from what 
they think IT am, and how very glad it will make 
my father and mother to see that I am not so very 
bad after all!” 

New feelings and new ideas had begot new res- 
olutions, and Abby’s dreams that night were of 
smiles from her mother, and words from her father, 
such as she never had receivedgor deserved. 

When she bade them farewell the next morning 
she said nothing of the change which had taken 
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Abby’s year was one of perpetual self-contest 
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bonnet, with its plain trimming of light blue ribbon, 


and self-denial ; but it was by no means one of | and her dark merino dress showed to the best ad. 


unmitigated misery. 
was not to be conquered by the resolution of a 
moment; but when the contest was over, there was 
for her the triumph of victory. 


it in being conqueror.—One Sabbath was spent in 
tears because Judith Slater did not wish her to at- 
tend their meeting with such a dowdy bonnet ; and | 


| another fellow-boarder that her gown must have 


And the | 


place in her views and feelings, for she felt a slight | 
degree of self-distrust in’ her own firmness of pur- | 


pose. 
Abby’s self distrust was commendable and aus- 
picious; but she hada very prominent cevelop- 


locate the organ of firmness : 
once determined upon a thing, 
through with it. 


she usually went 


a course entircly different from that which was ex- 
pected of her, as different from the one she had at 
first marked out for herself. ‘This was more diffi- 
cult on account of her strong propensity for dress, 
a love of which was freely gratified by her com- 
panions. But when Judith Slater pressed her to 
purchase, this beautiful piece of muslin, her con- 
stant reply was, “ No, I have determined not to 
bey “7 such things, and I will keep my resolu. 
tion.” 

Before she came to Lowell, she wondered, in 
her simplicity, how people could live where there 
were so many stores and spend all their money ; and 
it now required all licr firmness to resist being over- 
come by the tempting display of beauties which met 
her eyes whenever she promenaded the illuminated 
streets. Jt was hard to walk by the milliners’ shops 
with unwavering step ; and when she came to the 
confectionaries, she could not help stopping. But 
she did not yield to the temptation—she did not 
spend her money in them. When she saw fine 
straw-berries, she said to herself, “ I can gather 
them in our own pasture next year,” when ehe 
looked upon the nice peaches, cherries and plums, 
which stood in tempting array behind their chrystal 
berries, she said agzin, “ I will do without them 
this summer ;” and when apples, pears and nuts 
were offered to her for sale, sle would eat none of 
them tillshe went home. But she felt that the only 
safe place for her earnings was the s saving’s bank, 
and there they were regularly deposited, that it 
might be out ofther power to indulge in momentary 
whims. She gratified no feelings but a new ly awa- 
kened desire fur mental improvement, and spend 
her oleae hours in reading useful books. 


Yor - 


| [ had not done it when Abby went away. 


been made “ in the year one.” The color mounted } 


to her cheeks, and the lightning flashed from her 


eyes when asked if she had “ just come down ;” 
and she felt that she should be glad to be away 


from them all, when she heard their sly inuendoes | 
Still she remained un- ‘ 


about ‘* bush-whackers.” 
shaken. ‘ It is but for a year,” said she to herself, 
“ and the time and money that my father thought I 
should spend in folly, shall be doyoted to a better 
purpose.” 

CHAPTER III. 


At the close ofa pleasant April day, Mr. Atkins | 


sat athis kitchen fire-side, with Charley upon his 
** Wife,” said he to Mrs. Atkins, who busi- 
ly preparing the evening meal, “ is it not a year 
since Abby left home?” 

“ Why husband, let me think: I always clean 
up the house thoroughly just before fast-day, and 
I re- 
member speaking to her about it and telling her 


knee. 


_ that it was wrong to leave me at such a busy time; 
ment in that part of the head where phrenologists | 


and when she had | 


; 
] 


She had now resolved to pursue | 


and she suid, ** Mother, I will be at home to do it 
all next year.” Yes, itis a year, and I should not 
be surprised if she should come this week.” 

“ Perhaps she will not come at all,” said Mr. 
Atkins, with a gloomy look “ she has written us but 
few letters, and they have been short and unsatis- 
factory. I suppose she has sense enough to know 
that no news is better than bad news ; and having 
nothing pleasant to tell about herself, she thinks 
she will tell us nothing atall. Butif I ever get 


her home again, I will keep her here. I assure 


, you, her first year in Lowell shall also be her last.”’ 


* Husband, I told you my fears, and if you had 
set up your authority, Abby would have been ob- 


liged to stay at home, but perhaps she is dving , 


pretty well. You know she is not accustomed to 


writing, and that may account for the few and | 


short letters we have received ; but they have all, 


, even the shortest contained the assurance that she 


would be at home at the close of the year.” 


- said 


* Pa, the stage has stopped here, little 
Charley, and he bounded from his father’s knee. 
The next moment the room rang with the shout of 


“ Abby has come! Abby has come!” In a few 


moments more she was inthe midst of the joyful | 
| throng. 


Her father pressed her hand in silence, 
and tears gushed from her mother’s eyes. Her 
brothers and sisters were clamourous with delight ; 
all but little Charley, to whom Abby was a stran- 


ger, and who repelled with terror all her overtures | 


for a better acquaintance. 


had taken place in their once wayward girl. 
there 


Yes, 


faded away, perhaps a little paler; but the eyes 
were bright in their joyous radiance, and the smile 


of health and innocence was playing around the | 


rosy lips. She 


carelully laid aside her new straw 


The ruling desire of sa 


{ 
If the battle was — 
sometimes desperate, there was so much more mer- | 


Her parents gazed | 
upon her with a speechless pleasure, for the better | 


she stood before them, alittle taller and a | 
little thinner, and when the flush of emotion, had | 


| vantage her neat symmetrical form. ‘There was 

' more delicacy of personal appearance than when 

she left them and also more softness of manner ; for 

constant collision, with so many young females had 
wore off the little asperities which had marked her 
conduct while at home. 

“ Well, Abby, how many silk gowns have you 
| got ?” said her father, as she opened a large trunk. 

** Not one, father,” she said as she fixed her 
dark eyes upon him with an expression which told 
all. ‘ But here are some books for the children, 

‘ and a new calico dress for mother; and here is a 

nice black silk handkerchief for you to wear around 

yourneck on Sundays. Accept it, dear father, for 
it is your daughter's first gift.” 

, You had better have bought me a pair of spec. 
tacles, for I am sure I cannot see anything.” 
‘There were tears in the rough farmer’s eyes, but he 

| tried to laugh and joke, that they might not be de- 

: ceived. ** But what did you do with all your money.” 

“I thought I had better leave it there,” said 

Abby, and she placed her bank book in her father’s 

hand. Mr. Atkins looked a moment, and his forc- 

edsmile faded away. The surprise had been too 
great, and the tears fell thick and fast from her 

- father’s eyes. 

“ It is but little,” said Abby. 

* But it was all you could save, 


” replied her 


father, “ and [am proud of you, Abby; yes, 
proud that Lam the fatherof such a girl. It is 
not this paltry sum which pleases me so much, but 
the prudence, self-command, and real affection for 
But was it not hard, 


” 


us which you have displayed. 
sometimes, to resist temptation ? 
“ Yes, father, you can never know how hard, 
but it was the thought of this night which has 
sustained me through it all—I knew how you 
would smile, and what my mother would say and 
feel, and though there have been moments, yes, 
hours that have seen me wretched enough, yet this 
There is but one 
thing now to mar my happiness, and that is the 
thought that this little fellow has quite forgotten 
But the 
new picture book had done wonders, and in a few 


one evening will repay for all. 


me,” and she drew Charley to her side. 
minutes he was in her lap, with her arms around 
her neck, and his mother could not persuade him 
' to retire until he had given “ Sister Abby a hun- 
dred kisses.” 
* Father,” Abby, as she arose to retire 
when the tall clock struck eleven, ‘‘ May I not 
sometime go back to Lowell? I should like to add 


bank, and I should be glad of 


said 


a little sum in the 
one silk gown.” 
“Yes, Abby, you may do anything you wish. 
I shall never again be afraid to let you spenda 
You have shown yourself to be 


) possessed of a virtue, without which no one can 


| year in Lowell. 


expect to gain either respect or confidence—Sexr- 
) 
Denia. 
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KNOWLEDGE, * 


KNOWLEDGE is the term used to designate the 





experience collected during life, in the mind of ¢ 


man. 
r , ; 
| impressions on his mind through the organs of 
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We sce that man is continually receiving : 
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sense; these impressions when collected in the 
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mental storehouse, are termed knowledge. 
It may be assumed that we have knowledge of . 


nothing except what we have received through the | 


. t 
organs of sense, although there is another source | 


of knowledge, which is dependent on sensation, | 


namely reflection, being the act of reasoning on the 
before acquired impressions of sensation. 
man who is born blind can cunceive no correct 
idea of the act of vision ; neither can the deaf, of 
hearing, or the dumb of sound. 

As the knowledge of man has to be acquired 
through the organs of sense, those organs receive 
a great stimulus to exertion, especially during the 
earlier years of infancy, the babe while yet in arms 
manifests a spirit of enquiry worthy of a philoso- 
pher; it listens to, distinguishes and imitates 
sounds, can tell the voice of a friend from a stran- 
ger—it is delighted with the sight of any novelty 
and desires to grasp and examine every thing with- 
in its reach. ‘his is the distinctive spirit which 
adheres to the human race through life, and makes 
a broad line of demarcation between man and the 
brute. But still we cannot deny that there are 
some grounds for asserting that the brute creation 
have the power of retaining impressions and pass- 
ing a judgement on them, resembling reason, and 


} 
The | 
‘ 
; 


‘ 
‘ 


; 
| 
\ 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 


in many cuses the powers of their faculties in- | 


creases with experience and age; which does not 
coincide with the operations attributed to instinct, 
for instinct does not improve, in which we may 
instance the bee, which for thousands of years and 


' and upholding to others, the sublime truths, of 


4 
in all places has worked in the same manner and the | 


last of its labors are no more perfect than the first. 


: our globe. 


There may be mentioned two kinds of knowledge | 


acquired and derived—acquired knowledge is ob- 
tained by our own powers of observation and ex- 
perience and is produced by actual contact with 
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| stay to its career; he wore no kingly crown, no { 


ducal coronet graced his brow, but he stepped forth } 
from an humble retreat, a child of knowledge and | 
a benefactor to his race. Such is the power of | 
knowledge ! 

It is a knowledge of the main-springs of human 
action, the passions and principles which set those 
springs in motion which constitutes the statesman. 

A knowledge of the works of nature, their phe- | 
nomena, and the laws which govern them, that | 
constitutes the philosopher—a knowledge of the 
divine doctrine of inspiration and the power of en- 
forcing it on the minds of others, constitute the } 
divine, and so we might go through all the differ- 
ent members of society. The distinctive position | 
of all the members of the human family depends | 
on the degree and character of their knowledge. : 

| 
} 


en 


We find the minds of men differently constitu- 
ted for the reception of knowledge ; some there are 
whose minds can grasp with difficulty but one 
subject, while others can range at will through all 
fields of human knowledge. Some swallow-like 
flit over the surface gleaning a little here and a little 
there, while others drink deep of the fountain of | 
philosophy ; but there are none who after tasting 
at that fountain desire to seek elsewhere, but con- 
tinue to drink, until their spirits are absorbed into 
that region of knowledge where their longings will , 
be satisfied. Some men there are, who like Fer- | 
guson, Newton, and Chalmers delight in studying / 


Astronomy—the history of those orbs which soar } 
in the heavens above us, shedding their lustre on | 


What a sublime study! There in the skies we | 
see hosts of radiant bodies, revolving in the depths 


, of space, in the blue vault of heaven; for a knowl- 


the scenes of life and the study of their phenomena, | 


while derived knowledge is obtained from the expe- 
rience of others. 

A celebrated philosopher has said that “ knowl- 
edge is power” but it is not the possession of knowl- 
edge, it is the ability to make a proper use of it 
which constitutes its value and power. 

Man has the power of imparting as of receiving 
knowledge, he may impart his knowledge, not 
only to his companions in life, but also to future 
generations—millions yet unborn may have their 
career influenced by one who has slept in the cold 
damp grave for hundreds, aye, thousands of years. 

The advantages conferred on an individual by 
the possession of knowledge none will deny ; it is 
manifest every where, whichever way we may 
turn our attention, whether we look at the power. 
ful statesman and orator who moulds the popular 
will as plastic clay ; the subtle financier and bank- 
er, at the stroke of whose pen, kings and ministers 
turn pale and nations are convulsed ; whether we 
look at that lofty mind which discovered and un- 
folded to us the laws which regulate the motions of 
the heavenly orbs ; or that comprehensive intellect, 
which drew the lightning from the clouds to be- 
come the servant of man. 

It was not long ago that a scourge pervaded 
Europe, it came from the East it travelled to the 
West, North and South, ravaging all before it, de- 
cimating nations; not a person on whom it seized 


but it left its futal stamp. It remained, but for the 


|} the world around them, from the busy scenes of 
earth, from family, friends and homme and all most 


edge of whose movements we are indebted to these ; 
men ;—men who have taken their thoughts from 


loved and cherished by man; and casting their 
eyes to the heavens, have observed and studied 
those starry orbs—the wandering planet, the flaming 
comet and the far distant nebule with their phe- 
Taking 
their eyes from earthly lore, they read the philoso- 
phy of the heavens, and withdrawing their converse | 


nomena and the laws which govern them. 


) 


with man, they commune in lone vigils with the 
stars during the still watches of the silent night. 

The geologist, penetrates and explores the bow. 
els of the earth to seek out hidden treasures from 
its interior,—not perishable treasures which “ moth 
and dust doth corrupt” but the imperishable truths 
of knowledge. 


How much are we indebted to the Geologist ! | 


He has discovered not only metals and minerals, 
but brought to light the remains of a former world, 
remains of a former creation—a race of animals 
now extinct whose size and consequent - habits, 
seem to challenge belief. Among the luxurious 
growth of Antediluvian vegetation flourished the 
Mastadon, the gigantic Mammoth and many ani- 
mals of proportionate size, while the waters gave 
refuge to monsters of the Saurian race. . 

Man is thus receiving impressions, and adding 
tu his knowledge, from the cradle to the grave— 
from the time when he joins in the infantile sports 
of childhoed, till the cold hand of death extin- 
guishes the lamp of life and dashes the cup of 
knowledge from his lips. 





| eating its way into their hearts. 
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The waters of knowledge are pure and wholesome 
as its fount is unfathomable ; of this a celebrated 
philosopher, has left undoubted evidence. After 
having passed his life in the pursuit of knowledge, 
after having ascended the difficult heights of the 
hill of Science, when about departing from the 
world he took a retrospective view of the past, and 
while the gates of unlimited knowledge were about 
to be opened to him, an anticipative vision of the 
unfathomable riches of the future flitted before his 


; gaze, and turning to his companions who sur- 


rounded his death bed to hear his recorded experi- 
ence, he said, “ All that I know, is, that I know 
nothing.” 

Hudson, March, 1848. 


J. D. C. 








MASOBLLADT. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
FIRESIDE TYRANNIES. 
NoTuinc is more common in the circle of one’s 
acquaintance, than to find grievous suffering in- 


’ flicted upon families by the unreasonableness, bad 


temper, and tyrannical disposition of some member 


: of the flock, or, as it may be, upon one by the same 


Almost all other sources of 
misery become insignificant in appearance when 
-contrasted with this class of woes, for there is none 
from which a refuge or even temporary shelter is 
more difficult of attainment. It is like being chain- 


qualities in the rest. 


; ed to a stake for a continual infliction of torment. 


The good are the most submissive to such evils. 
Possessing least of the spirit of resistance or repri- 
sul, and perhaps venerating the very source of their 
vexations, they are apt to suffer on and on, rather 
than even let their troubles be known, till sometimes 
spirits and health give way, and they sink into the 
grave, victims to a fireside pest. Another thing, 


| telling sorely against this order of sufferers, is their 
| shrinking dread of that notice of the world, which 
follows upon anything like a fracas in domestic 


matters. Anxious to maintain respectable appear- 
ance they chasten their faces into an air of pleas- 
antry or indifference, while the canker is slowly 


How many cases 


_ of this kind would come into view, had we an As. 


modeus to uncover the abodes of men, and tell us 
how matters actually stood with them! 
Most persons may sympathize in the feelings 


‘ which prompt this submissiveness, and to admire 
' the heroisin of the sufferers. 


All must feel, too, 
with what delicacy and caution they would require 
to consider and treat such cases, lest they should, 
by an attempt to rescue the sufferer, break ties 
which it might have been better to keep inviolate, 
or induce light feeling regarding the ties of relation- 
ship in general. It nevertheless appears that we 
may be carried too far by our anxiety to preserve 
family bonds unbroken, and that, while due rever- 
ence is paid to the rule, some allowance ought to 
be made for exceptions. It certainly is a fact in 
nature, that the various individuals of a family are 
constituted with very different tempers and dispo- 
sitions. Some are morose and sedate; others, 
kindly and cheerful. Some tend to adopt views on 
the more solemn class of subjects very different 
from others, and are thus led off into very peculiar 


likings and associations, to which the rest have 


no sortof affinity. Some are naturally dogmatic ¢ 
< 


and overbearing, must always have their own way, » 


and manifest a constant disregard for the feelings 
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of others; while their associates, from the cradle 
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5 habitual denial of self. Such being the case, it 


seems unreasonable to expect that consanguinity 
should necessarily bind a group of mortals to inti- 
mate and constant association. ‘True, it is well 
when unity can be maintained, and no one can be 
insensible to the duty of bearing and forbearing to 
the very uttermost, in order to preserve even the 
semblance of peace, since the semblance is almost 
the first requisite tothe reality. Yet, again, if it 
shall appear that a total incompatibility exists, and 
that more evil is incurred than avoided by the con- 
sequent suffering, then we would plead that human- 
ity not only sanctions, but calls for a dispersion or 
seperation. Let those who cannot live happily to- 
gether, try to live happily apart; and let society 
regard any apparent eccentricities of the kind, 
with that tolerauce which is demanded with regard 
to all the relations of life, by the very diversity of 
nature which the Creator has seen fit to implant 
inus. It certainly can be no true offence to A, 
who lives in harmony with his circle of relations— 
they happening to be amiable—if B, having some 
who are of contrarious temper, cannot doso. B, 
in these circumstances, seems rather entitled to the 
sympathy and supportof A in any attempt he may 


The first contention which every worthy person 
must feel in such cases, is with himself. 
shrinks from the idea of such upbreaks, as violative 
of every sacred association. 


or can be maintained to all, under a sense of con- 
stant wrong and insult, or at least under continual 
innocent suffering? Does it not seem better that 
we should avoid the harassment, and endeavor to 
cherish the attachment to better purpose in a dif- 
ferent sphere of daily life? But then he is not less 
solicitous that the world should have no occasion 
for remark about his family history ; which, it may 
be feared, is as much as to say, he prefers appear- 
ances to realitics. He has no objection to see a re- 


world knowing of it. The only evil is in the bar- 
barity being published. This seems anything but 


in the fact itself, and its direful consequences. 
Admitted, again, that delicacy calls for conceal- 


a certain point. When this is exceeded, we would 
say, let the world know, if it must know, that an- 
other case has occured, of the eccentricity of the 
affections, or of unendurable temper. It knows 
that such things have been, and must be, and the 
most flagrant exposure of anything of the kind will 
not be thought of beyond nine days. 

Very often a feeling intervenes, that it is a duty 


near relative. 
proclaims the awfulness of the tie, and scems to 


to resistance, or even to remonstrance. 








vering the beauty of this feeling, we deprecate its 
being allowed too much sway. 


es 


It may be modera. 


viewing the subject. For example—It has pleased 
Providence to form us very differently, though we 
have been thrown into the same fireside circle. 
Such diversities of nature, often leading to similar 
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are as remarkable for their gentle dispositions and 


dividuals ought to suffer from with patience, that 


make inoffensively to remove from the annoyance. | 
He | 


It may be asked if { 
these sacred associations are fittingly maintained, | 


lation act a barbarous part, though himself is the | 
victim of it; but he decidedly protests against the | 


a satisfactory morality. Surely the evil lies mainly | 


ment as far as possible, but assuredly not beyond | 


to submit to every infliction from the hand ofa | 
From the depths of the soul a voice ° 


put a stamp of impiety upon the slightest approach | 


While re- | 


ted by considerations allied to its own manner of 


nn rem mmr ew Snr rere 





' power to inflict unmerited suffering, merely because 
sustentation is also afforded, are now fit only to lie 
beside the divine right of kings to govern wrong, 
and similar absurdities. Wrong in all imaginable 

' circumstance deserves resistance, and he who 

abuses a power drawn, or supposed to be drawn, 

from nature, as truly breaks the compact with his 
subjects, as a king when he infringes on the con- 
stitution. We repeat, then, that society will only 
be a just judge inthis class of cases, ifit scout 
everything like a pretension to be wantonly wicked, 
harsh, and cruel, or even simply petulant and 
vexatious,on the strength of natural ordinance. 

Nature has put, as a morality over all, that of love. 

There is no trace amongst the higher chapters of 

her code, of a sanction to the behests of tyranny, or 

those emanations of petty spite, jealousy, and un- 
reasonableness, which so often make parlors into 
little representations of hell, and break generous 
hearts on the iron gratings of the world-prison by 
which they are environed. 
— —D Cato —. 
HEAD WORK. 

Cotonet Duptey, governor of Massachusetts, 
in the beginning of the last century, had a number 
of workmen employed in building hima house on 
his plantation ; and one day as he was looking at 
them, he observed a stout Indian, who, though the 
weather was cold was a naked as well as an idle 
spectator. ‘ Hark ye, friend,” said the governor, 


results, are to be seen in almost every such circle. 
For anything I can truly tell, they may be design- 
ed rather asa dispersive agency,to make men 
spread over the earth, than as a thing which in. 
} may preserve their original associations unbroken. 
A submission destructive of peace and happiness 
may therefore be more of a contravention of the | 
divine or natural dictate in the case, than an obe- » 
dience to it. At any rate, amongst all the freaks 
: of moral speculators, it has never been asserted or 
excepted that we are to make a duty of sufferings, 
the infliction of which is merely dependant on the | 
wantonness, or wickedness, or unhappy temper of | 
a fellow-creature. Suchathing could never be a 
human duty, because there is no adequate guod end | 
to be attained by it. 
But, it will be said, society has an interest in | 
the decent preservation of the appearance of peace 
among relations, and particularly those whose con- 
nections are of the more endearing kind. Any 
violent wreach given to these ties is painfully felt 
in the world, and is apt to afford a bad example. 
This is true to a great extent; on the other hand, 
it may be said that no individual can be expected 
altogether to sacrifice himself for sentimental, and, 
| after all, negative good to socicty. This were to 
go against the first principles of self-preservation. 
It may be, too, that society is concerned about , 
many things which are able fully to protect them- | 
| selves, being founded on the primary dispositions ) “why don’t you work like these men, and get 
of human nature. ‘There never has been the least | clothes to cover you ?” * And why you no work, 
appearance as if the holding of firesides together in } governor?” replied the Indian. “ I work,” an. 
| harmony were a matter of ticklish nicety. As well | swered the governor, putting his finger on his fore- 
fear for the return of seed-time and harvest, as fear head, “ with iny head, and therefore need not work 
| for the maintenance of the domestic affections. “ Well,” replied the Indian, 
| This assurance, in which they stand as a general “and if L work, what have you for me todo?” 
| fact, may well enable us to see, without great dis- | 
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with my hands.” 


** Go kill me a calf,” said the governor, * and I will 
give you a shilling.” The Indian did so. The 
governor asked him why he did not skin and dress 
it. Calf dead, governor—give me my shilling ; 
give me another,” said the Indian,“ and I will 
The 


Indian then went toa tavern with his two shillings, 


' composure, or any fear for the tenderness of our } 
| own hearts, an occasional eccentric case—an unfor- | 
, tunate fellow-creature perhaps, roused out of habit- | 
ual gentleness to remonstrate or rebel against some 

, intolerable visitation from those of his blood. It is, | 
besides, far frum certain that there is not more evil | 
to the world 


skin and dress it.” This was complied with. 


itself from some of the restrictions | 
which it would impose on the victims of the do- 


and soon spending one for rum, returned to the 


| governor, saying, “ Your shiliing bad, the man no 
‘-mestic ties, than there would be from any reasona- | take it.” 
ble amount of freedom which it might allow to | another ; but soon returning in the same manner, 
them, It nay, after all, be doubted if society has 
any right to complain, or to impose the penalty of its 
displeasure, in any such case. 


The governor believing him, gave him 


with the second, the governor discerned his ro- 
guery ; however, he exchanged that also, reserving 
To be 
prepared for it, the governor wrote a letter directed 
to the keeper of Bridewell, in Boston, requesting 


Punishment is for | his resentment for a proper opportunity. 
| those who commit positive wrong, not for those | 
| whom the accidents of nature and the convention. | 
al arrangements of society have brought into 
unhappy situations, which it would cost them the 
entire comfort of their existence to submit to. 

If society is to interfere at all, it ought, we think, | stare at the workmen ; the governor took no notice 
to interfere for the doing of justice between the | 
parties. Were it to shake off cant and cowardice, 
and protect in all cases, the innocent sufferer, 
without regard to supposed ulterior effects upon 
itself, it might perhaps do some good ; anyhow, it | with his proposal, and sct out on his journey. 
would be acting a right and manly part on its own | 
account. 


him to take the bearer and give him a sound 
, whipping. ‘This he kept in his pocket, and in the 
course of a few days the Indian came again to 


of him for some time, but at length taking the letter 
out of his pocket, and calling the Indian to him, 
said, * I will give you half a crown if you will 
earry this letter to Boston.” The Indian closed 
He 
had not gone far, before he met with another Indian 
Let it do so, however, without any 
entrammelment from superstitious views of relation. 


in the employ of the governor, to whom he gave 
the letter, and told him that the governor had sent 

ship. ‘There is no obligation of this kind which is 
not mutual, No one can accquire a right by blood 
or connexion, in any from, to tyrannise over another, 


unresisted, unresented. 


him to meet him and to bid him, return with that 

ietter to Boston, as soon as he possibly could. 
The poor fellow carried it with great diligence, 

The apparently most sa. 


and received a severe flogging for his pains; at ¢ 
cred ties are absolved by thorough injustice and 


the news of which, the governor was not a little 
cruelty. 


Pretensions to absolute and irresponsible 


astonished on his return. The other Indian came 
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Q.no more ; but, after the lepes of some ovate ata 
meeting with some of his nation, the governor saw 
him there among the rest, and asked him how 
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| 


he durst serve him sucha trick ? The Indian } no doubt would relieve us. 


looking him full in the face, and putting his fore- 


; 
; 

finger to his forehead, replied, ‘‘ Head work! 

governor, head work !” 

—— 0-358 © (eae — 
SIMPLE DIVISION. 
We heard of a story the other night on the sub- 

‘ jeet of Division” that we thought “ some” at the 

time, and never having seen it in print, we are tempts 

ed to give our readers the benefit of it. 

A Southern planter named P. pretty well to do 
in the world now, was some twenty years agoa 
poor boy on the Eastern shore of Maryland. One 
of the strongest and most marked traits in his 
character was an inordinate love for money This, 
however, is characteristic of the people of “ them 
diggins,” where they practice skinning strangers 
during brisk seasons, and skinning one another 
during dull times. In due coruse of time P. was 

; 


of age, and thought it about time to get married. | 


He went toa neighboring village, and in the course 
of events was introduced to a daughter of Judge B. 


his frieffd who was gaining him an entrance among 
the elite. 

“ Very.” 

“ Tlow much might Judge B. be worth ?” 

“ Why about $10,000, was the reply. 

“ And how many children has Judge B?” con- 


* Only three.” 
‘« Three in to ten goes three times and a third over,” 
mentally cyphered P. Here was a chance—a 


glorious chance, and he improved it too. He made 


| 
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= I feel very ‘bad, steward ; ; stomach dreadfully 
out of order—these gentlemen | in the same way—all 
been eating some peaches. A little brandy I’ve 
Quick, steward.” 

‘“* Lor bress me I'll be back in half a second.” 

They drank, and then asked what they had to 
pay. 

* Eighteen pence a glass, gemmen.” 

“* Why, steward, you are high in your charges, 


) to-day.” . 


“Dp fi 1.” said tl :' ' | the first branch. 
ang fine gal,” said the embryo speculator to | and if you like the business we will give you 


‘‘ No, massa—de liquor is sixpence and I charge | 
a shilling for physician's fee.” 

—— 5D Otto — 
THE“ BOOT BUSINESS.” 

A Frew days since a regular “ genuine”—a good 
looking young man of some twenty-five years— 
came into our office and solicited a chance to learn 
the printing business. 

“ Have you nota trade sir?” said we. 

“Yes sir, I’m a shoemaker by trade—have 
studied medicine a year—understand the science 
of phrenology. Now I wantto learn the printing 
business as that is an intellectual trade. 

* Just so, sir—especially the wheel-turning part, 
Try the wheel a moment, sir, 


, constant employment.” 


He took hold of the wheel to the relief and joy of | 


| « Robert ;” and after turning about five minutes, 
, the perspiration starting very freely, he came to the 


love to the beautiful and unsophisticated daughter | 


of the Judge with all the variations. Strange to 


} 
; 
} 
‘ 
} 
Q 
| tinued the inquirer. 
; 
} 
| 
} say—for he was as uncouth a looking cub as ever 
> Py . . 

went unlicked— his suit prospered and they were 
married. 
The honey moon passed off as all other honey 
{ moons do, and they were happy. ‘The bride was 
} lively and chatty, and often made allusions to her 
} brothers and sisters. Startled at a number of names 
' he thought should not be inthe catalogue of re- 
lations, one evening at tea he said— 

“My dear, I thought there only three of 
you?” 

“ So there are, by my Ma, but Pua’s first wife 
had eight more.” 


“ Eleven go into ten no times and narry one 
over /” said the astonished P. who jamped up, 
kicked over the chair, and groaned in perfect 
; agony, “ I'm sold! and cheaper than old bell 
weather sheep, at that !’—Pitt. Sun. Mercury. 
“ ADVICE AND MEDICINE.” 


A rrienp of ours, coming down the Sound to 


New York, a short time ago, was dreadfully in | 


want ofa little brandy and water; but the boat— 


the Vanderbilt—having no bar, the license law ; 


operating against it, he was determined to sec if 
anything could be made out of the steward. 

“ Steward—steward—any brandy on board ?” at 
the same time pressing in his stomach with all his 
, might, and screwing his face into all sorts of con- 
tortions, as though he was suffering a severe cholic. 

“ Why Massa C , is that you? 
? matter—what’'s the matter?” 


* SAN 





what's the 


{ conclusion that he didn’t fancy the trade. 


‘“* What branch of business have you been in of 


| late?” asked we. 


“* Why, for the last week I’ve been in the boot 
business, at the American House in Portland.” 

“ Ah, blacking boots ?” we suggested. 

“ Exactly,” said he—Maine Farmer. 

— 7D @ Cato — 
SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 

Green spectacled pedagogue, enthroned upon a 
three legged stool, with a sceptre of birch firmly 
grasped, exclaims : 

“ Big boys, come up and parse ‘ The pig 
squeals,” now tell me what is The ?” 

“ The, sir, is a preposterous article, nomitive 
case to pig.” 

** Why do you call it a preposterous article ?” 

“ Because it stands before ria. 
stand before one for a shilling.” 

* Next boy, parse pig.” 

* Pig is a common noun, sir.” 

** Why is it a common noun ?” 

** Because it is so common that you can’t sce 
nothing else in the streets .” 

** What is squeal ?” 

* A noun proper, sir.” 

“ Why is it proper, Ezckiel ?” 

“ Because it makes a proper loud noise, and 
disturbs all the neighbors.” 


« That's O. K. Now you can all go and curry | 


on with the gals.” 
5D) 6 Sto 
“« GOT ME THERE” 


AN examination committe about to test the cap- | 
acitics of an individual for school teaching, put the 


foliowing question to them— 

** At what period did France produce the great- 
est generals?” 

** At what period ?” pausing and scratching his 
_ head, “at what—ah? you've got me there !” 
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{ * Well, was it before or after Christ?” 
* Be—fore or af—ter Christ? Before or after? 
Well, old hosses you’ve got me again !” 


—_ 5D © Gato — 
PROSPERITY. 

Perpetua sunshine suits not the state of the 
natural world; perpetual success is by no means 
favorable either to human happiness or virtue.— 
Hunger is necessary to give a relish to food; the 
| gloom of winter is the happiest recommendation of 
the cheerfulness and bloom of spring. 

—os3D@Om<o— 

“Don’t you think there is something very low in 
the mind of Mr. B ?” inquired an old maid 
of her neighbor. ‘ Yes, madam? his mind would 
be much more aspiring, if he offered you marriage,” 
was the reply. It touched the sure place, and the 
old maid marvelled. 

8) @ Geto — 

An English physician was called to examine the 
the corpse of an Irishman who had been assassin- 
ated by one of his countrymen. This person, said 
he, after inspecting the body, “ was so ill that if he 
had not been murdered he would have died half an 
hour before.” 


| —- SS 6 Gato 
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Shakspeare says that “ use strengthens a habit.” 
We tried the experiment once on a coat, butit did 
not answer. 

— 33D © Gato — 

Dip you ever see a lady take a seat who did not 

| rise again to fix her dress ? 


—35D Oto — 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Ofice,ending Wednesday last deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


P.M. Levant, N. Y.$5,00 ; P. M. Cedarville. N. Y. $10,00: 
Miss M. B. New Leabanon Springs, Y. Y. $5,00; Miss J. E. 
N. West Plattsburgh, N. Y. vo J. C. C. Norway, N. Y. 
31,00 ; P. B. Amsterdam, N. Y. $1,00, 


—_ 35D © Gato — 
MARRIAGES. 


{ On the 17th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. James Mo- 
; nell, to Miss Elizabeth Christina Shultis, both of Germantown. 
/ On the 9th alt. by the Rev. John Campbell, Mr. Ambrose 
| Martin, to Miss Gertrude E. Michael, all of Claverack. 

{  Onthe Ith ult. by the Rev. J. Boyd, Mr. Alexander Fisher, 
| 

‘ 


~~. 


to Miss Eve Clum, all of Germantown. 

On the 12th ult. by W. D. Strobel, D. D. Mr. Hiram L. 

, Finch, of Chatham, to Miss Julia Cook, of Valatie. 

{ On the 16th ult. by the same, Mr. Timothy C. Darby, of 
West Stockbridge, Mass. to Jane M. Van Bramer, of Kinder- 
hook. 

On the 18th ult. by the same, Mr. Bronson Turner, to Miss 
Caroline Chamberlain, all of Vulatie. 

On the 19th ult. by the same, Mr. George W. Waters, to 
Miss Eliza Jane Van Bramer, all of Valatie. 

On the 20th ult. by the Rev. E. S. Porter, Mr. David Upton, 
of Troy, N. H. to Miss Mary C. Deyoe, of Chatham 4 Corners. 

At Leeds, Greene County, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
} Showers, Mr. David B. Dunham, of Catskill, to Miss Sarah E. 
( Kells, of Claverack, Columbia Co. 

‘ At Churchtowo, on the 25th ult. by the Rev. Jacob C. Day, 
{ Mr. Thomas Ham, to Miss Charlotte Van Deusen, both of 
' Copake. 

—o 6 Gee 

} DEATHS. 

| In this city, on the 4th inst. Seneca Butts, Esq. in the 58th 
) year of his age. 

On the 27th ult. Cynthia Fitch, in the 68th year of her age. 
In Chatham, on the 16th ult. James Nash. 

In Ghent, on the 16th ult. Mr. Isaac Nash. 

In Ghent, on the 16th ult. Miss Catharine, daughter of David 
: Wager, Esq 

In Kinde ey on the 2Ist ult. Mr. Benjamin Raes, in the 
72d year of his age. 

At New-York, on the Ist inst. at the house of her Uncle 
Henry Van Every, Julia Strope, grand-daughter of the late 
| David and Avis B. Coleman, of this city, aged 8 years and 11 

months. 

On the 22d ult. at the residence of his grand-father, James, 
only child of Alfred and Mary A. Fonda, of the city of New- 
York, aged 7 months and 4 days. 

Alas thou wast so fair, 80 young, 
So beautitul in infant bloom, 


That all my hopes around thee hung, 
t Aud died and withered on thy tomb. 
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For the Rura! Repository. 
THE POET'S LAST REQUEST. 
BY G. H.A- 


On! do not inter me in yon gloomy shade, 
Where the dust of the great und the mighty is lnid; 
Nor cumber my breast with a cold chisel'd stone, 
To be trod and perused by the stranger alone. 
I'd rather by far that my corse should be hurried, 

On the breast of the waves to a desolate isle, 
And lay on the shell-covered margin unburied, 

Than sleep ’mid the gloom of that time-ruined pile. 


But Sexton, you know of a beautiful nook, 
That's cheer'd by the song of a clear running brook, 
. Where two mossy thorns o'er a green hillock meet, 
And scatter their bloom on the lovely retreat ; 
You know in that Eden my mother reposes, 
For oft you have seen me at eve by her bed, 
Bedewing with tear-drops the tuft of wild roses, 
That gracefully smiles undisturbed at her head. 


Tis there | would slumber when perished my breath, 
For why should my soul be divided in death— 
From her on whose charms | existed for years, 
The spring of my joys—and check of my tears ? 
Oh list to her voice! ‘tis her spirit is calling, 

I know the sweet tones as they melt on the breeze, 
Like a sun fuded blossom she sees I am falling— 

A prey to consumption's relentless decrees. 


There lull'd by the notes of the silvery rill, 
And fann'd by the zephyrs that float from the hill, 
Till sounds the archangel how sweet shall [ rest 
With my head softly pillow’d on mother’s fond breast ? 
Love, beauty and friendship shall load with caresses, 
Each darling of Flora that smiles on our bed, 
And o’er us the pretty labernums’ gold tresses, 
Shall wave to and fro unti! summer has fled. 


Oh! why should a Poet cut down in his prime, 

E’er seek to resist the encroachments of time ? 

For his harp shall be heard over mountain wave, 
When the fingers that swept it are cold in the grave. 
Away with each tinsel’d and false decoration, 

His joys and his griefs are embalmed in his song, 
And his name is engraved on the heart of the nation, 
That hung with unwesried delight on his tongue. 

Claverack, N. Y. 1848. 
—o- 58D ¢ Geto — 
For the Rural Repository. 
INVOCATION TO MEMORY. 


And all that Hope adored and lost, 

Hath melted into memory.—ANonyMoUs. 
Spirit of Memory ! whence is thy power, 
To recall the bright scenes of some by-gone hour, 
And bring the beloved ones before our eye, 
And thrill the lone heart with the melodies— 
Of the sweet low voices we hear not again ? 
(Dear are such dreams but alas! how vain !) 
Scenes that have fled never more to return, 
Brilliant as dew on the whispering fern ? 


Spirit of Memory tell to me 

The beautiful hidden mystery, 

Of thy secret power to awaken the dreams 

Of some moonlit eve that so pleasant seems; 

When the stars looked down from the far blue skies, 
And glistened bright in those hazel eyes, 

And gently fell on that soft brown hair, 

That in eloquence shaded that brow so fair. 


Spirit of Memory! why waken the tone, 

Of viel or harp now forever flown ? 

Such beautiful visions why dost thou wake ? 

Grief’s tide to swell and the heart to break ? 

Why call back the scenes of other years ? 

Why are they not quenched ere now by tears 7 
Seog 
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When the soul that has loved those vanished hours, 
Is doomed in sadness to cull the flowers, 

All faded and sere by grief's dark stream, 

To revel no more in the cherished dream— 

Then let her in Lethe’s silent wave, 

Her drooping brow and pinions lave. 


Spirit of Memory! call not back, 

Visions of beauty on Life's dim track— 

I know they were blissful, but all are flown, 

And I view them in memory’s halls alone ;— 

Those eloquent lips and marble brow, 

And those hazel eyes beam on me now, 

My sad heart filling with deep regret, 

Spirit of memory, I would forget! 

Westfield, N. Y. 1848. M.F. B. 
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For the Rura! Repository. 


TO MISS L. I. C 





With a Vol. of Prose pieces and Poems. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Your tiny hands my precious one 
I know, now cannot hold the book 
1 send, but years will quickly ran 
When o’er its pages you can look. 
There. may you find one favored flower 
Within your infant breast to bloom, 
And in the sweet domestic bower 
Throw round a rich a choice perfume, 


And tho’ the one who wrote it ne'er 
May live your opening charms to see— 
Still she would ask of you my dear 
One precious gem of memory. 


Tho’ far away and unconfined 

May view it gushing full and clear, 
And by an effort of the mind 

Perceive the brilliant trembling tear. 


The crystal drop mingled with those 
Which love, when gone, may shed for me, 
My chain of jewels shall compose 
To sparkle thro’ Eternity ! 
Sag Harbor, L. I. 1848. 
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For the Rural Repository. 


LINES, TO A LADY. 


I Love thee—not because thine eye 
More eloquent than others are, 

Nor that the blush of the crimson rose 
Upon thy cheek is fair. 

I love thee—not because thy brow, 
Is fair as the morning light, 

Nor that the smiles of thy lovely face, 
Out shine the stars of night. 

Not for such charms do [ worship thee. 
For beauty doth soon decay, 

But for thy purity of heart, 
Which never shal! pass away. 

Flint, Mich. 1848. E. H. H. 


2D ¢ Cato 


From the Portland Tribune and Bulletin. 





SECRET SORROW. 
BY ISAAC COBB. 
The heart knoweth his own bitterness.—Proverbs x1v.—10. 
Wuarever the stranger may think of my sorrow, 
My sensitive heart its own bitterness knows, 


Although I may wait till the dawn of the morrow, 
And witness an end to my troubles and woes. 


My bosom its sighings and groanings may stifle, 
While radiant smiles on my countenance glow; 
But can I conceal as it were but a trifle, 
That rankling within, the foreboding of wo! 


Oh let me apply to that skilful Physician, 
Who fain would remove the complaints of the soul; — 
Then whilst L am heeding his kind admonition, 
My sorrows shall lose their destructive control. 
Gorham, Me. 1848. 
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BOUND VOLUMES. 


Tue Subscriber, has on hand a number of Bound Volumes 
of the Repository, viz. Volumes, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
and 23 which he will sell at $1,00each. They can be sent by 
mailto any part of the United States at about 22 Cents per 
volume. He has also on hand, some double volumes (two 
vols. bound in one) for $2,00, which can be sent any distance 
for about 40 Cents. They are all well bound in a neat and 
tasteful style. He has some firmly stitched and covered ina 
pamphlet form that are nearly as strong as those bound, which 
will be sold for 75 Cents per volume—the Postage on the last 
being only 17 Cents. 

He has alsosome Volumes ofa smallersizebound, viz. Vols. 
3, 5, 6, 8 and 9, which he willsell for 75 Cents per volume— 
Postage on single volumes 16 Cents—double volumes 32 Cents. 
The same volumes stitched for 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents. 
Any Persons wishing can select out of the Volumes mentioned 
above, siz or more, at the rates mentioned below. 


Inducements to Clubs!! 


Siz copies of the single bound Volumes will be sent to any 
address for $4,50, and three copies of the double bound volumes 
atthe same rate. Those stitched in pamphlet form will be 
sent atthe rate of six copies for $3,50. Allorders by mail or 
otherwise will be met with prompt attention. 

N. B. He has Vols. 10, 13, 14, 15 and 22, of the large size 
and Vols. 4 and 7 of the smallsize, which will be sold to any 
one wanting a full set, but not separate. 

W.B.STODDARD. 

Hudson,N. Y. December ,18, 1847. 





New Volume, September, 1847. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWL. 24, “Commencing Sept. 25, 1847. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty-Fourth Volume ofthe Runa 
Repostrory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
allthat have favored us with their patronage. It hus stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our huiwble 
Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States, 


GVOHORBATAONS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe Ilth, 12th, 16th, 17th, leth, 19th, 
20th, Vist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
volume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes 
as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 


Four Copies for $3.00 ' Twenty Four Copiesfor$15,00 
Seven do. $5.00. Thirty do. $18.00 
Ten do. $7.00 Thirty-Five do. £20.00 
Fifteen do. $10.00 Ferty do. £22.00 
Twenty do. $13.00 Fifty do. $25,00 


Great Inducements to Agents. 


Those who send $5 or 87, fora Club, can have one of the 
above mentioned Volumes (gratis;) those who send 810, or 
$15, twee: those who send $20, three ; and those who send 


> $25 or over, four. 


Any town that will send us the most subscribers. forthe 


} 24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 


| price, each subscriber in such town to receive the Reposit 
/ puring that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume. 


) sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


‘ 


5 
Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be 


XP" No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the ¢ 
year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD g 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N.Y.1847 
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